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MYTHS OF THE NEZ PERCE INDIANS. 1 I. 

BY HERBERT J. SPINDEN. 

Introduction. — The following myths were collected by the Nez 
Perce* Expedition of the Peabody Museum of Harvard University, 
during the summer of 1907. They were taken down, some in native 
text and some in close translations made by an interpreter, and are now 
given with the least possible changes. They were related, for the most 
part, by Jonas Hayes, an old man past seventy years of age. Jonas 
Hayes is now a ringleader of the renegades, but for many years he was 
a Methodist minister, and before that he was a shaman and a chief. 
He is considered an excellent authority on the old times, and is doubtless 
more sincere in his savagery than in his civilization. 

One or two short tales were obtained from other sources with less 
accuracy. Parallels were obtained from compositions written by some of 
the Indian pupils in the government school at Lapwai, Idaho. These 
pupils were examined through the kindness of Mr. O. H. Lipps, the 
Indian Agent. These stories, while in some cases the same as those told 
by Jonas Hayes, showed in other cases a composite character. 

The principal figure in Nez Perce" mythology is Coyote (Itseyeye). 
He combines the r61e of the culture-hero with that of the buffoon and 
dupe. There is no real creation of the people, only an ascent from a 
lower world into an upper world already populated by animals. Coyote 
is frequently a transformer, but his character is inconsistent. Most of 
the myths are animal stories pure and simple ; a few, however, concern 
human beings, and one in this collection falls under the head of Boy- 
Hero Myths. Five is very strongly evident as the sacred number as 
opposed to four in the Plains. 

Many of the incidents in the myths show affiliations with the Plains, 
the Great Basin, and the Pacific Coast tribes. There is a considerable 
remainder not found in any published material. This would be doubtless 
much lessened were there more information on the mythology of the 
Basin Area, especially the Shoshone, the interior Salish, and the other 
tribes of the same linguistic stock as the Nez Perce". The notes point 
out the most noticeable similarities to published mythologies. 

I. CREATION STORY. 

Coyote was chief of the animals. Now, he told them that the tribes 
of men were coming near, one and all. Everything he said came true. 
Then he said to them, "To-morrow the people will come out of the 
ground, so I will name them and they will spread out." Then he named 

1 Read at the Nineteenth Annual Meeting of the American Folk-Lore Society, Chi- 
cago, I1L 
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them, he named them: till he had named all. And the people came out, 
and Coyote had no name for himself. Many people came out. Then he 
named himself Coyote. Thus came people, not we alone, but all people. 

2. ILTSWEWITSIX, THE KAMIAH MONSTER. 

There was an enormous something that was named Iltswewitsix. 1 
That monster called all birds, all animals, and all things to him and 
swallowed them. Now Coyote heard about that monster and started 
towards him. The trail 2 he took went by Umatilla, Wallowa, and 
Imnaha. He crossed the Imnaha River and with his flint spear he dug 
through the ridge just across the Snake River from Whitebird. He 
crossed the Snake River and went up Whitebird Creek till he reached 
the top of the Salmon River Mountains on the north side. The monster 
was near that place. 

There Coyote bound his head with grass and tied himself down 
with Coyote rope. s The monster beyond called out, "You and I, let 
us try who can suck the other into his body." Coyote mystified Ilts- 
wewitsix, who said to himself, "I wonder where that person is." Then 
Coyote nodded his head and Iltswewitsix saw him. Coyote stood up 
and the monster said to him, "You suck in with your breath first." 
Coyote sucked so hard that he made Iltswewitsix move one of his legs. 
Then Iltswewitsix said to Coyote, "It is now my turn." He drew a 
breath, he drew another breath, and the two breaths broke the rope, 
and Coyote ran till he came to the mouth of the monster. Then he said, 
" Open your mouth and I will go in." The monster said, " Go in at the 
nose," but Coyote said, "No." Coyote went in and kept on till he was 
where the monster's heart hung. 4 There he built a fire and cut away 
the flesh with his five knives. The monster asked Coyote in vain to 
come out. He said, " Let me vomit you," and Coyote replied, " No, 
people might find out." He kept on cutting. The monster said, "Then 
go out at the ears or at the nose." At last the heart came off and Coyote 

1 Iltswewitsix is described as having been something like a deer. The quickly indrawn 
breath of a frightened deer seems to have suggested the monster. The "heart" of the 
monster is still pointed out, where Coyote set it down, as a small rocky hill on the east 
bank of the Clearwater River at Kamiah. Other parts of the body are sometimes located 
farther down the river, and the animal seems to have figured in other myths or in vari- 
ants of this one. General similarities are seen in the place monsters of surrounding 
tribes. See, especially, Simms, Traditions of the Crows, p. 305. 

2 The trail given in this story is the one travelled when passing from the Umatilla 
country to the Clearwater valley. Where Coyote dug through is now the saddle at the 
head of Divide Creek. 

3 Coyote rope, or Coyote lariat, is a long trailing vine, sometimes several inches thick 
at the base, and commonly called " smoke-wood." 

4 The cutting of a monster's heart from inside his body is a common motive. See 
Boas, Kathlamet Texts, p. 65; McDermott, "Folk-Lore of the Flathead Indians of 
Idaho," Jour, Am. Folk-Lore, vol. xiv, pp. 240, 241 ; Simms, Traditions of the Crows, p. 
305; Dorsey, Traditions of the Osage, p. 42. 
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went out behind. The monster died and Coyote slaughtered him and 
gave all the people a piece. At Kamiah he put down the heart. Thus he 
delivered all the people. 

3. HOW THE SALMON GOT OVER THE FAILS. 

They were camped on Craig Mountain. Coyote had one son, and 
this boy killed a deer at the head of Captain John Creek. Then that 
boy asked Coyote and another old man to go and get the deer. Coyote's 
boy played a trick on his father, for he gave him a rope that was made 
of gut. 1 The men set out to get the deer, and when they arrived at the 
place they found the meat. The other man told Coyote to pack the 
backbone. They started up the hill, but had not gone two hundred 
feet when Coyote's rope broke. He spliced the rope. Then he went 
about sixty feet and the rope broke again. Thus the rope broke five 
times and Coyote got tired. The other man had gone on and left him. 
Coyote sat down and saw the Snake River below him. Then he took 
that backbone and threw it down the hill. 

Coyote thought to himself, "I will go down to the river and take a 
swim." He was swimming when he saw a riffle of waves just below 
him. He swam down to the waves and then he saw another patch and 
he thought he would swim to them. Then he swam all the way down 
the river. He swam down just this side of the Great Falls and he heard 
the five girls who owned that dam. 

Then Coyote wished to be a baby in a cradle that was laid across 
two logs and floating down stream. The girls said, "Somebody must 
have been drowned up stream, for there is a baby floating down." The 
girls started a swimming race to the baby on condition that it should 
belong to the one who reached it first. So the girls swam out to it, and 
the oldest one got there first and lifted it out. So it belonged to the 
oldest one. They took it home and gave it some dried salmon, which 
it ate up very quickly. They kept feeding it. After it had been two 
days with them, the girls decided to go and dig some roots. They took 
the baby with them, and pretty soon it grew very thirsty and its throat 
became dry — aq, aq, aq. 2 Now, out of these five girls the youngest 
knew the baby was really Coyote. The baby's foster-mother told it 
to crawl down to the river. They watched it going down. 

Pretty soon Coyote came to the camp, and there he brought out the 
kettles and cooked himself some salmon. He ate till he could eat no 
more. Then Coyote thought he might just as well open that dam, so 
he tore the dam open. The girls saw the salmon jumping in the water 

1 This incident, together with the breaking of the dam, are repeated in Teit, Traditions 
of the Thompson River Indians, pp. 26, 27. 

2 Imitations of sounds for the sake of emphasis play an important part in Nez Perc£ 
myths as recited. 
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above the dam and Coyote called out to them, " Our dam has gone 
out." 

These girls had a spoon made of mountain-sheep horn. Coyote took 
this and put it over his head. Each one as she came would hit him over 
the head with a stick and he would laugh. Then he came up the river. 
And that is the way the salmon got up river. 

4. THE LOG WORM. 

The Worm used to have ten fire-pokers. He used to kill every one he 
could. He was blind and he counted those sticks over and over, all day 
long. 

Nakts tiwanitas * — one poker. 

Lepit tiwanitas — two pokers. 

Mitat tiwanitas — three pokers (etc.). 

Thus he would count all the pokers, first on one side, then on the other. 
Coyote came to the house one day. He heard him count. He went in 
and watched him count the pokers. Then Coyote thought it would be 
fun to hide one poker from him. Then the Worm counted and missed 
one poker. 

Nakts tiwanitas — one poker. 

Lepit tiwanitas — two pokers (etc. up to nine). 

He counted over once more and missed it again. Then he counted 
several times and missed one poker for sure. Then he knew some one 
had taken that poker. 

Now, he had a kamo 2 rope. He went to the door and tied that rope 
across it so close that nothing could get out. Then the Worm went 
back and got a club and began to thrash the floor with it. He pounded 
away till Coyote almost yelled ; then the Worm made a swinging blow 
and killed Coyote. 

Then the Worm came and felt of him, and after he had done this he 
knew it was Coyote. He untied the door, dragged Coyote down to the 
creek and threw him in. So Coyote floated down a bend and a half and 
then he floated to the bank. Magpie was flying along when he saw 
Coyote lying there. Magpie said to himself, "I wonder if there is any 
matter in his eyes." The pecking brought Coyote to. Then Magpie 
said to Coyote, "You are crazy, that Worm has been there for many 
years killing people. You had better return, enter, take one poker and 
then go out of the house. You will see him tie the rope across the door 
again. When you hear him begin to pound, set fire to the house." 

So Coyote took another stick and carried it out. Coyote saw him 

1 Tiwanitas is said to be the term for a fire-poker in the Yakima language. The myth 
probably was borrowed from the Yakima. 

2 Kamo is the Nez Perce term for the Indian hemp plant (Apocynum cannabinum) and 
also for the rope made from it. 
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tie the rope fast and then begin to pound. At once Coyote started a fire 
around the house. When the fire was well started, Coyote cried out, 
" Old man, we are afire 1" The house burned till Coyote heard something 
pop. So Coyote named him, saying : " You will be nothing but a Worm." ' 

5. COYOTE AND WINTER HAVE A WAR. 

Yaunyaiye said to Coyote, " You cannot do anything to me." Then 
Coyote answered, "You are good for nothing; I could kill you if I 
wanted to." They were both angry, so they agreed to have war. They 
named three months for endurance to see who was the best man. 2 
Then Coyote said to Yaunyaiye. "Let us have war for five months," 3 
They made up the contract how they would have the battle, but nobody 
knew how Coyote had planned to kill Yaunyaiye. Coyote collected 
all the winter food he could. He took the fat off the bear and all other 
animals. Both arranged so they were ready when the time came. 

Yaunyaiye came to Coyote and said, "When you are ready we will 
have the war." Then Coyote answered, "Let us begin now." In the 
middle of the night Coyote woke up and went out. He saw the snow 
was over everything. Now he had made his house-poles out of large 
trees, perhaps two feet in diameter. It snowed the entire first month. 
The snow reached a long way up the side of the house. It snowed till 
about the middle of the second month. The snow almost covered the 
house then. After Coyote had lived through four months, Yaunyaiye 
began to give up. Coyote lasted through and killed Yaunyaiye. Then 
Coyote would come out of his house and go down to the river. He would 
see the ice going down and it would be crying. Coyote would pick up a 
stone and hit it. 

6. COYOTE AND THE GRIZZLY BEAR. 

There was a she-grizzly bear who was always angry. One day she 
was travelling through the woods and there she came to a camp of 
Indians. Soon she began to eat them all. In the evening, when she 
returned home, she had a bad headache. During the night she became 
very sick because she had eaten a great many Indians. She lay in bed 
for a week and almost died. She wanted Coyote to come and heal her. 

1 This formula of transformation is very much like that found among the Maidu 
and other Californian tribes. 

2 Contests between hot and cold weather are found among the Thompson River 
Indians. Here, also, Coyote is spoken of as being master of cold weather. Teit, op. tit. 
pp. 40, 49, ss, 56. 

* There were nine months or seasons in the old Nez Perce 1 calendar. The four months 
during which winter held his own were — 

Saxliwali (the beginning of cold weather). 
Heekwix (embryo deer about six inches long). 
Wiiupup (middle of winter). 
Alatamal (sprouting leaves). 
VOL. XXI. — NO. 80. 2 
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People told Coyote that she wanted him because she was very weak 
and could not stand up alone. But Coyote answered: "I do not care 
if she dies. It would not hurt me or anybody else. Everybody would 
be glad of it." But his wife told him to go in company with some others. 
So he went to the sick one who had sent for him. 

After a time he came to the house where the Grizzly Bear was. He 
healed her. He told her the reason she was sick was from eating too 
many choke-cherries. He thought all the people would run away from 
the Grizzly Bear if he told her she had eaten the people. Now, when 
he was all ready to run off, he told her she was sick from eating Indians. 

The Grizzly Bear jumped up and chased Coyote. He ran up the 
hills; he ran down the valleys; he ran through the woods. At last he 
changed himself into a buffalo eating grass by the trail. 1 Grizzly Bear 
thought she would catch Coyote, no matter into what animal he changed 
himself. Now, she saw the buffalo and was going to kill it, when she 
saw the tracks of Coyote going right by. When she had passed by, he 
changed himself back to his own form. He called after the Grizzly Bear 
and said, " You are only a foolish old animal ; you can never catch me." 
When the Grizzly Bear heard Coyote's voice she quarrelled with him 
and ran after him again. 

After a while Coyote turned himself into an old man who had small- 
pox. He was in a house by the trail. His clothes were old and torn. 
When the Grizzly Bear came up she looked into the house. She asked 
the man if any one had passed. He told her a man had crossed the river. 
She saw the bridge with tracks on it. The bridge was made of willows. 
Now, she thought she could get across on that bridge, so she walked 
on it. She broke the bridge, fell into the water, and was drowned. 

Then Coyote turned himself into his old form and went back to the 
people. He told them he had killed the Grizzly Bear. 

7. COYOTE AND SALMON. 

Once Coyote was travelling up river. There were plenty of large fish 
swimming in the river and Coyote called out for Salmon to swim up 
to him so Coyote could catch him. He said, " O big Salmon, swim up to 
me." Coyote was very hungry and tired. He sat down beside a tree 
in the shade. After a while Salmon came. Coyote had a torn blanket ; 
he waded into the river and tried to cover Salmon with the blanket. 
But Salmon tore the blanket to pieces and swam away. Coyote got 
tired trying. 

Then Coyote hit his lips with his fist, and little creatures ran out of 
his mouth 2 and told him what he should do. They said to him, " Get 

1 See Dorsey, The Pawnee, p. 429, for example of transformation into a person who 
gives wrong advice. 
' Supernatural advisers are very common and take many forms; such as talking 
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a large stick, and when that fish swims up to you hit him with the stick." 
After a while Salmon came again. First Coyote hollowed out a place 
into which Salmon could swim and then he killed Salmon. 

He built a fire on the ground to cook the fish. Then he went to sleep 
in the shade near the fire. 1 The other animals were looking for birds' 
eggs. They saw Coyote and went right up to him. They said, "Let us 
eat this ourselves." Now, Coyote was sound asleep. In his sleep he 
was snoring, "Aha, aha, aha." His snoring was just like saying, "Yes, 
yes, yes," so the animals ate up all the fish. 

They had left Coyote without anything to cook, so they decided to 
cut out a piece of Coyote's flesh and place it on the fire where Coyote 
had put the fish. After a while Coyote woke up. He saw in the fire his 
own flesh, but he did not recognize it. He was about to eat it, but did 
not. Ant said to him, "You are eating your own flesh." Then Ant ran 
up to the place where they had cut out Coyote's flesh and bit him. 
Coyote put his hand where Ant was biting him. Then he saw the 
animals laughing and jumping around. 

Coyote put the flesh back in place, and determined to get even with 
the other animals. The other animals went on a short distance and then 
built a fire to cook their eggs. After a while they, too, lay down and 
went to sleep. Coyote crept up and ate up all the eggs but one. Then 
Coyote made them funny-looking animals. He painted their faces. 
He sharpened Fox's nose. Then he left them and went off a short dis- 
tance and lay down to watch. When they woke up they saw only one 
egg left. Then Coyote laughed and threw himself around. They 
chased him, but they could not catch him. Then they grew tired of 
running and stopped. Coyote went on. 

8. KATSTAINOMIOTS OR ELBOW-BABY. 

Once Coyote made up his mind to travel. On his way he heard some 
one, and he stopped to listen. He could hear the person singing : — 

In-sil-u-tsa-a, In-sil-u-tsa-a. 

Oh my eyes come back, Oh my eyes come back. 

Then he looked up and saw one eye in the air, and soon he saw two 
eyes in the air. 2 Then Coyote knew the man ; it was Wildcat. 
Now, Coyote was a man who was always curious and who liked good 

excrement (Dixon, Maidu Myths, pp. 84, 85; Boas, Tsimshian Texts, p. 54, etc.), talking 
paddle (Farrand, Traditions of the Chttcotin, p. 16). See myth no. 8. 

1 One of the most frequent motives in the Plains is for one animal to get his meal 
by strategy and then be robbed of it while he sleeps. The robbed one usually retaliates. 
See Teit, op. cit. pp. 71, 72; Dorsey and Kroeber, Traditions of the Arapaho, pp. 57, 
58, etc. 

* A very widely distributed myth found in almost all Plains and Great Basin myth- 
ologies. For a number of references, see Dorsey and Kroeber, Traditions of the Arapaho, 
p. 52. 
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tricks. He wished to learn this trick. He went on a ways and then 
thought he would try it. So he pulled out one eye, though it hurt him 
a great deal. He threw that eye up in the air and sang : — 

In-sil-u-tsa-a, In-sil-u-tsa-a. 

Oh my eyes come back, Oh my eyes come back. 

Now Wildcat found out that Coyote was doing this trick. Wildcat had 
a bone flint-flaker, and when Coyote threw up his eye Wildcat caught 
it on the bone point. Coyote sat there and sang "In-sil-u-tsa-a" many 
times, but the eye did not come back. Then he threw up the other eye 
and Wildcat caught it also. Coyote sang the song, but the eyes did 
not come back. 

Wildcat took Coyote's eyes into the big village where all the animals 
lived. Coyote sang till night, but his eyes did not come back. He stayed 
there till morning. Next morning, as Coyote was lying on his belly in 
the sun, his penis stretched out and pricked his elbow. Soon his elbow 
swelled up large. Coyote took his bone awl and opened the swelling and 
a little boy came out. The little boy at once began to talk. Coyote told 
the little boy to get ready and they would travel. So they started, and 
the little boy led Coyote. 

Coyote said to the boy, "Watch out for people, and if you see any 
wave at them to come to us." The little boy looked and saw some one 
going across the plain. He told Coyote, and Coyote waved his blanket 
and shouted. Soon the man stopped. Coyote shouted again and mo- 
tioned for the man to come. The man started towards them. When 
the man had come up close, the little boy said to Coyote, "He is a very 
big fellow." Coyote said to the man, "My son, come closer; I want 
to feel of you; I am blind." He felt of the man all over. Now, Coyote 
had already told the boy to seize the man's legs and they two would 
throw him. So Coyote took hold of the man and they wrestled, then 
the boy seized the man's leg and the man was thrown. Coyote then 
took out the man's eyes and put them in his own head. The fellow who 
had lost his eyes lay on his back and cried. The blood caked in his eye- 
sockets. Coyote then said to the man, "You will have eyes, but they 
will be bloody ones." So Coyote threw the man into some bushes, and 
said, "All that you will ever make is a catbird." 

Then Coyote killed the little boy and threw him away. He did not 
want to be bothered with him. Coyote then went on his travels. 

In the afternoon Coyote came to a house. He was getting hungry, 
so he decided to go there and get something to eat. When Coyote got 
close to the house he heard singing. An old woman was singing this song : 

Hi-yS-ye-a-he — hi-ye-ye-a-he. 

This is a song of revenge, and the old woman was singing because 
Coyote had lost his eyes. Coyote heard all this. The old woman was 
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grinding sunflower seed as she sang. When Coyote entered he asked 
her, "What are you feeling so gay about?" Now she did not know 
Coyote, so she answered, "Where have you been that you do not know 
they have Coyote's eyes over in the camp and are dancing over them ? " 
He said, "What are you grinding so much of that food for?" She 
replied, "I have five young girls, and they went over to dance, but will 
be back to-night; that is the reason I am grinding so much." 

Coyote thought he would kill the old woman, so he picked up some 
sunflower heads from a shelf and with them he struck her in the pit of 
the stomach and killed her. Then he stripped off her clothes and put 
them and her fine hat upon himself. Then he dragged her down to 
the creek and threw her in. He ate all the sunflower seed she had 
ground, then he ground some more and cooked it. He only half ground 
the seed. 

Soon he heard the girls coming home from the dance. Then by 
thought he created an old wound on his hip. When the girls came in 
they said, " Grandmother, the people want you to come up to the dance 
to-morrow." When they noticed that the seeds were not well ground, 
Coyote said the old wound bothered him so that he could not grind 
very well. The girls let this pass and said, " Grandmother, they want 
you to come over to-morrow and dance with Coyote's eyes." Coyote 
said he would go, but the girls would have to carry him. During the 
night he raped four of the girls without their knowledge, except the young- 
est one, who was safe. The four carried Coyote over to the dance, but 
the youngest would have nothing to do with him. Finally the girls got 
him over to the place where the dance was. 

Now, another Coyote was at this large camp. He made a fine speech. 
" Look, everybody, the old woman comes to dance with Coyote's eyes. 
Let the old woman have Coyote's eyes and chew them and have fun 
with them." So they gave to Coyote his own eyes and he danced around 
with them. Now there was a passageway kept open through the crowd. 
When Coyote came to that he ran out. Everybody chased him. Then 
they knew it was Coyote himself. He outran everybody but Fox, who 
was a good friend. When overtaken, he turned around and said, " You 
go back; what do you want? Whom else will you get a chance to live 
with?" Thus Coyote got back his eyes. 

9. PORCUPINE AND COYOTE. 1 

Once Porcupine was going along the river bank looking for food. 
Soon he saw some fine, fat buffalo, ten of them, just across the river. 

1 This myth is found in its fullest form in the Great Basin area. Here it is found from 
the Chilcotin in the north to the Jicarilla Apache and the Utes in the south. Fragments 
are found among the Plains and Pacific Coast tribes. See Farrand, Traditions of the 
Chilcotin, p. 40; Russell, "Myths of the Jicarrilla Apache," Jour. Am. Folk-Lore, vol. xi, 
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Then Porcupine wanted to get across the river, but could not. After 
some thought he called to the buffalo to stand in line. This was so that 
he could tell which one was the fattest. Then he picked out the fattest 
one and told him to swim across the river. When this buffalo came up 
to Porcupine, he asked Porcupine where he wanted to sit, on his back 
or on his tail. Porcupine answered, "I would rather be under your 
forelegs, so I shall not drown." The buffalo agreed. When they were 
nearly across, Porcupine struck the buffalo under the foreleg with a 
large knife. So he killed that buffalo, but the others ran away. 

Porcupine was looking for something with which to sharpen his 
knife. He was singing, "I wish I could find something with which to 
sharpen my knife, for I have n't had any fat buffalo yet." Now, Coyote 
happened to be going by and he heard Porcupine singing. Coyote 
came up to him and Porcupine was afraid. Coyote asked him what he 
was singing, and Porcupine answered, "I was not singing anything, I 
was just saying I wish I had some string for my moccasin." Coyote 
said, "No, you did not say that; I heard what you said." Porcupine 
said nothing more ; so Coyote told him what he had killed. Coyote said, 
"Now, I have a sharp knife, so I can help you." Then Coyote said, 
"Let us try jumping over the buffalo; the one who jumps over may 
have it all. I'll try first." Coyote succeeded, but Porcupine did not, so 
Coyote got all the meat. Then Coyote took his sharp knife and cut 
Porcupine's head, but did not kill him. 

Now, Coyote had some children : one of them was with him, and the 
rest were at home. Coyote said to his child, "I am going after the other 
children. You watch the old Porcupine, and if he gets up you call me 
and I will come back and kill him." When Coyote was gone, Porcupine 
got up. The young Coyote cried, "Father, Porcupine is up." Then 
Coyote hurried back and asked his baby what the matter was. The 
child said, "He was trying to take some of the buffalo meat, but now he 
is quiet again." Coyote started off a second time. When he was a great 
way off Porcupine got up. The child called his father, but this time in 
vain. Porcupine struck the young Coyote with a stone and killed him. 
Then he sat the child up under a tree and stuffed his mouth full of 
buffalo fat. Then Porcupine took all the meat to the top of a tree and 
watched for Coyote and his family to come. 

When Coyote with his wife and children had come up close, Coyote 
said to the children, "Look at your brother; he is eating and having a 
great time." But when they arrived they saw that the baby was killed 
and had his mouth stuffed with fat. Then Coyote was very angry. 
He wondered where Porcupine had gone. When Coyote looked up he 

p. 263; Kroeber, " Ute Tales," Jour. Am. Folk-Lore, vol. xiv, pp. 270-272; Dixon, Maidu 
Myths, pp. 83, 84; Dorsey, The Mythology of the Wichita, pp. 129, 130; Dorsey, Tra- 
ditions of the Osage, pp. 15-17. 
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saw Porcupine sitting in a tall tree laughing. Coyote said, "Please 
come down;" but Porcupine answered, "I do not like you because 
you are trying to cheat me out of my buffalo meat." Coyote said, " Just 
give us a little piece of fat or meat." Then Porcupine told Coyote and 
his family to all stand together under the tree. They did this. Then 
Porcupine dropped the buffalo head down on them and they were all 
killed. 

IO. UP A CREEK. 

Coyote heard some one coming who was singing something. Then he 
saw that person coming and noticed that he was carrying half his leg 
on his back. Coyote then cut off his own leg and put it on his back, 
but he almost killed himself in so doing. When they met, the Half-a-Leg- 
Man * said to Coyote, "You are a brave man." 

Then they sat down. The man said to Coyote, " I will give you a little 
piece of meat." Then Coyote outwitted him, for he "wished" himself 
to become deer meat. Then Coyote told him, "I will treat you to a 
piece of meat." 2 Then that man turned his back to Coyote, and Coyote 
also turned his back and said, "Let us eat." Coyote ate deer meat and 
the other fellow ate his own meat. Then the other fellow said, " Well, 
at any rate, one of us is as bad as the other." For this answer Coyote 
did not kill him, and they went off in opposite directions. 

II. COYOTE AND FOX. 

They used to live together, Coyote and Fox. 3 Fox called something 
to mind. He said, "I think I will go look for them." He went up a 
canyon early in the morning. There he saw a buck come running towards 
him wounded with arrows in both sides. When it was pretty close to 
him it dropped down dead. He went up to it, pulled out the arrows, 
and carefully washed all the blood off them. Then he laid them down 
in a nice little pile. In a little while he saw the Wolves coming. The 
oldest one was in the lead, then came the next younger, then came the 
next in age to that one, then the next, and finally came the youngest 
of all. They said to Fox, " Old fellow, where are our arrows ? " He re- 
plied to them, "There they are!" and they answered him, "Thank 
you ! Now, we will take the arrows and leave the meat. You may have 
the deer and you may dress it" And so Fox dressed it and took it home. 

1 The name of Half-a-Leg-Man in Nez Perce 1 is Tsiltsilxosye. It may be connected 
with the name for squirrel. 

* Another example, in which two persons agree to eat of each other's flesh, and one 
is deceived, may be found in Dixon, Maidu Myths, p. 86. 

* The partnership of Coyote and Fox is prominent in the mythology of the Salish 
tribes of Idaho. See McDermott, Folk-Lore of the Flathead Indians of Idaho. 



